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School Boards and the Tenure of Administrators 


A recent study in three states sought an answer to an important question: What 
is the relationship between school-board operation and administrative turnover? 


Studies in educational administration 
have indicated that the smaller the 
school system the more likely it is 
that there will be frequent changes of 
administrators. ! Furthermore, there is 
reason to believe that frequent changes 
in leadership may disrupt the continuity 
of educational programs and cause other 
detrimental situations. For example, a 
study made by Poor in Michigan, covering 
the period from 1937-38 to 1941-42 and 
including accredited high schools with 
less than 200 pupils, showed that turn- 
over in administrative positions was ac- 
companied by turnover in the teaching 
staff.” In schools where there had been 
no change in the administrator during 
the four-year period, the rate of turn- 
over among teachers was 26.4 per cent as 
compared with 39.8 per cent in schools 
which had one or more changes in admin- 
istrators during the same period. 


Most of us recognize that the causes 
of turnover are varied and that they are 
difficult to ascertain. As a result, many 
studies of administrative turnover have 
not attempted to deal to any degree with 
the actual causes of changes in superin- 
tendencies. Samson's recent effort to 
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ascertain the relationship between 
school board operation and administra- 


tive turnover is, therefore, of consid- 
erable interest. 


How the Study Was Made 


Samson conducted the study in Illin- 
Ois, Iowa, and Michigan, limiting it to 
the 737 school systems in the three 
states which employed twenty to fifty- 
nine teachers. The three states chosen 
for the study have prescribed certifi- 
cation requirements for administrators 
which, "according to competent judges, 
are representative of the highest stand- 
ards for the certification of adminis- 
trators existing in the Midwest region"; 
thus, they were comparable insofar as 
the influence of certification on turn- 
over was concerned. 


The 737 school systems were classified 
into three types. High-turnover systems 
were those which had had four or more 
superintendents during the period from 
1940-41 through 1952-53. Medium-turnover 
systems were those with three superin- 
tendents during the same period; low- 
turnover systems were those with only 
one or two superintendents in the period. 


A random sample of systems was selec- 
ted from the 191 medium- and the 383 
low-turnover systems. All of the 163 
high-turnover systems were given the op- 
portunity to participate. Actually tak- 
ing part in the study were the following 
percentages of superintendents: 65 per 
cent in high-turnover systems; 49.7 per 
cent in medium-turnover systems; and 
29.5 per cent in low-turnover systems. 
One or more school-board members in the 
following percentages of systems parti- 
cipated: 55.8 per cent, high turnover; 
43.4 per cent, medium turnover; and 23.5 
per cent, low turnover. 
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Characteristics of the Systems 


Three-fourths or more of the systems 
in each of the three classifications of- 
fered both elementary and secondary 
work. Slightly more than half of the 
boards in the systems were five-member 
boards; the others were composed of 
seven members. Three-fourths or more of 
the board members in each of the clas- 
sifications had served an average of 
less than seven years. Undoubtedly some 
of the school systems classified as 
high-turnover systems are reorganized 
districts that might have had their high 
turnover early in the twelve-year period 
(prior to reorganization) and, now that 
they are larger, will look forward to 
considerably less turnover. In a sense, 
they should no longer be classified as 
high-turnover systems. For the purposes 
of the study, however, the assumption 
was made that the effects of reorgani- 
zation, if any, would apply equally to 
all sizes of systems in all of the 
states and would, therefore, have negli- 
gible influence on the data. 


Questionnaires and Interviews 


The data used in the study were col- 
lected through mailed questionnaires* 
sent to the superintendent and to two 
board members in each system. The board 
members included the president and the 
member (excluding the president) with 
the longest tenure. 


In order to check the accuracy of the 
questionnaire data and to avoid, where 
possible, ary bias resulting from sole 
dependence on questionnaire responses, 
Samson spent two days in each of six I1l- 
linois school systems which had partici- 
pated in the study. In each he inter- 
viewed the superintendent, one board 
member, a teacher and, in some cases, 
several citizens. In addition, he exam- 
ined the board minutes covering a six- 
year period. Finally, he visited the 
Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and examined the 
schools' annual reports, reports of 
visits made by state supervisors, and 
correspondence pertaining to the six 
systems. Three of the systems visited 
were high-turnover systems which had 
had two changes in superintendents 
since 1949. The other three were low- 
turnover systems which had had one 
change in superintendents since 1949. 


Alike in Many Ways 

When the data from the three types of 
school systems (high, medium, and low- 
turnover districts) were compared, there 
were numerous instances in which no 
statistically significant differences 
were found. In other words, the three 
types were apparently alike with regard 
to certain characteristics. On the 
other hand, they were different as to 
the number of changes they had had in 
superintendents. What statistically 
significant® differences were found 
that may provide clues as to the reas- 
sons for administrative turnover? 


Significant Differences in Systems 


First, the size of the school systems 
tended to be smaller in the high-turn- 
over districts. There were significantly 
more systems with twenty to twenty-nine 
teachers in the high-turnover districts 
than there were in the medium- and low- 
turnover systems. Such a finding is in 
no way surprising; studies mentioned 
earlier have discovered this relation- 
ship between size and turnover. 


Second, the median length of service 
of board members was significantly 
longer in the low-turnover districts 
than 1t was in the medium- or high- 
turnover systems. Apparently, stability 
of board membership is related closely 
to stability of administrative leader- 
ship. 


Third, significantly more boards in 
Low-turnover districts promoted persons 
from within their own school systems to 
the position of superintendent than was 
the case in medium- and high-turnover 
districts. In approximately 40 per cent 
of the low-turnover systems, the super- 
intendents had been promoted "from the 
ranks"; the same was true in only 20 
per cent of the medium- and high-turn- 
over systems. 


Fourth, and in a sense a correlate of 
the third finding, is the fact that a 
stgnificantly larger percentage of the 
administrators in low-turnover districts 
had held only one superintendency. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the superintendents in 
both the high- and medium-turnover dis- 
tricts had held more than one superin- 
tendency whereas only 48 per cent of 
those in the low-turnover systems had 
been superintendents in more than one 
district. 
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The superintendents in the high- and 
medium-turnover districts not only had 
held more superintendencies than those 
in the low-turnover systems but they had 
also tended to change jobs more fre- 
quently. For example, among the super- 
intendents in the low-turnover systems 
who had held more than one superintend- 
ency, only 12.8 per cent had an average 
tenure of three years or less in the su- 
perintendencies held. On the other hand, 
23.7 per cent of the superintendents in 
medium-turnover systems and 30.2 per 
cent of those in high-turnover systems 
who had held more than one superintend- 
ency had an average tenure of one to 
three years. In other words, the greater 
the administrative turnover in a school 
system the more likely it is that the 
school board, etther by chotce or neces- 
sity, will employ superintendents who 
have changed jobs rather frequently. 


Fifth, in the low-turnover districts 
Samson found that the boards tended "to 
delegate more administrative authority 
to the superintendent and to interfere 
less in administrative matters than is 
the case in high-turnover districts.” 
Commenting on this finding, he said: 


The questionnaire data provided some evi- 
dence that in high-turnover districts there 
was a tendency for the board to exért more 
direct control over personnel by requiring 
reports on teachers’ work and to work di- 
rectly with citizens in the solution of prob- 
lems without consulting the superintendent. 
The interview data provided additional in- 
sights into actual situations. In one pair of 
districts studied, for example, the board in 
the high-turnover district delegated very 
little administrative authority to the super- 
intendent and was constantly involving itself 
with minor administrative matters; in the low 
turnover district the board appeared to view 
its task as a policy-making one and did not 
interfere in the administrative routine.... 


Sixth, according to the board members, 
there is a significant difference in the 
willingness of qualified persons to 
serve on boards among districts with 
different rates of administrative turn- 
over. Only 35.9 per cent of the board 
members in high-turnover districts could 
say that well-qualified citizens "seldom 
or never refuse to serve on the board 
because of distasteful pressures to 
which the board is subjected.” On the 
other hand, 48 per cent of those in the 
medium-turnover systems and 54.5 per 
cent of those in the low-turnover sys- 
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"Qualified citizens 
are willing to serve as board members." 


tems made the same response. In other 
words, where there is a high turnover 
rate in the superintendency, there is 
likely to be a large number of well- 
qualified persons who refuse to serve on 
the school board because of the pres- 
sures to which the board is subjected. 
In some instances, at least, such a 
situation must become a vicious circle. 
Unqualified persons become the board 
members; they contribute to situations 
which result in pressures and adminis- 
trative turnover; and, as a result, even 
fewer qualified individuals will con- 
sider serving as board members. 


The Mechanics of Board Operation 


Samson could find no significant rela- 
tionships between the mechanics of board 
operation and the rate of turnover among 
the administrators. He points out that 
many questions were asked about mechan- 
ics —such as whether or not the board 
had an agenda for its meetings, whether 
or not it had adopted written policies, 
and whether or not its members attended 
school-board association meetings —but 
no significant differences were found 
among the replies received from the 
three types of districts. 


Systems with Stable Leadership 


On the basis of Samson's study, and to 
some extent on the basis of other re- 
search, we can expect to find (although 
we may not) reasonably stable adminis- 
trative leadership in school systems 
where 

1, There are thirty or more teachers 
employed. 

2. The median tenure of the school- 
board members is four or more years. 


3. The superintendent is frequently 
"promoted from the ranks." 


4. The school board delegates admin- 
istrative authority to the superintend- 
ent and avoids interference in adminis- 
trative routine. 
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5. Qualified citizens are willing to 
serve as board members. 


No Guide to Utopia 


Despite our desire to discover pat 
answers to problems in educational ad- 
ministration, we must face the fact that 
any listing of characteristics based on 
the studies of Samson and others will 
not provide a certain guide to an admin- 
istrative utopia. There are, for example, 
small school systems with stable leader- 
ship and there are large systems in 
which administrative turnover is great. 
Therefore, as Samson points out, we must 
accept the fact that the attitudes, be- 
liefs, conceptions of education, back- 
grounds, and a host of other personal 
characteristics of the citizens, board 
members, and the administrator affect 
the stability of a school system's lead- 
ership. The major value of the study re- 


ported here is in its contribution to a 
pertinent list of danger signals against 
which both board members and administra- 
tors may check the health of school 
systems. 
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The questionnaires were tested in a number of 


other school systems prior to their use in the sample 
systems. 


Son ly differences significant at the 5 per cent 
level of statistical confidence, or better, are dis- 
cussed in this article. 


i YOUR OWN PLANNING 


as superintendent? 


1. If the rate of turnover in the superintendency in your community is 
high or low, what actions of your school board have 


2. Under what conditions do you believe that the superintendent should be 
selected from the personnel of the school system in which he will serve 


3. What is the difference between administration and policy making? 
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